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INTRODUCTION 


Pendle Hill Pamphlets are Tracts for our Times 
written by persons competent to quicken thought on 
current issues. They deal in a practical way with 
practical problems. They express the opinions of their 
individual authors. These opinions are not necessarily 
the convictions of Pendle Hill, its Board of Man- 
agers or the Society of Friends. In such expositions 
agreement in detail is not important. Their purpose 
is incentive or illumination. 


“A Quaker Mutation” is a critical evaluation of 
the Society of Friends and of Pendle Hill by a bril- 
hant, forward looking thinker, who here sets forth 
his own surprising and revolutionary theory of the 
kind of education, especially adult education, which 
can help a new order to arise out of present world 
conditions, 


Gerald Heard is the author of many books, among 
the most recent of which are The Source of Civiliza- 
tion, The Third Morality, and a new volume entitled 
Pain, Sex, and Time. He first came to Pendle Hill 
as a pilgrim, later as a lecturer. In these pages he ana- 
lyzes the causes of the failure of Quakers to live up 
to their first great achievements. In spite of this 
failure he believes that the mission of the Society of 
Friends is far from finished, and he concludes that 
perhaps such a mutation as Pendle Hill is in itself 
evidence of the possibility of new life. It is probable 


that Gerald Heard’s hopes have influenced his obser- 
vations. Pendle Hill will find it hard to fulfill his 
high expectations. We are grateful to him for a vivid 
description in new and striking terms of the most 
important aspect of our educational objective. 


Howarpb H. BRINTON. 
Pendle Hill, 
December, 1939. 


A QUAKER MUTATION 
GERALD HEarp 


I 


Most people think they know about the 
Quakers. The Society of Friends is a charming 
body of genuine antiqueness. It is something 
like the ginkgo — that living-fossil tree, first 
treasured because it is a unique survival from a 
vanished order of things, but found able to 
adapt itself quite nicely as a shade-giver in hot 
city streets. The Quakers would be fancied if 
only because they are ornamental and give a 
_ sense of background to American life which 
needs its immense foreground balanced. The 
Society is even more admired when it is dis- 
covered that it can prove useful as well as orna- 
mental. There are of course other religious 
bodies much more ancient and not less active. 
They have the disadvantage of being large and 
formidable. The Quakers put a finishing touch 
to their charm, it is generally felt, by being pe- 
culiarly harmless, quite useful in their quiet 
way, and almost as rare as Ebionites. They are 
therefore viewed with that heightened interest 
and sympathy which rises from the pathos we 
feel when we realize that we may be looking at 
the last examples of an expiring species — that 
interest which makes numbers go to see an oka- 
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pi, so that they may tell their children, “ You 
read of them, I saw them. They existed when I 
was young.” It certainly was not a sense of su- 
periority, but the true naturalist’s spirit brood- 
ing over a beautiful species with all too delicate 
a hold on life, that made one of the most promi- 
nent of the dailies, after eulogizing the Friends’ 
activities, remark with satisfaction that the So- 
ciety was actually advancing in numbers, for in 
New York alone it had increased by twenty- 
seven members in one year. 


This attitude, however well-meant, is far 
from reassuring to the Society’s thoughtful 
members. Granted that antiquity is praise- 
worthy, it must mean least to a body whose 
specific characteristic has been the belief in an 
ever-speaking Spirit, a constant contemporary 
inspiration. Friends may indeed most shun that 
ancestral pride which draws assurance from the 
assertion, “We have Abraham to our father.’ 
That is well enough for authoritarians whose 
belief rests on historical proof and apostolic 
succession. The Friends are not authoritarians. 
Granted that numbers are a poor indication of 
quality — to creep along the edge of extinction, 
making no new discoveries in interpreting the 
Eternal to the Present, is hardly “life abun- 
dant.” Granted that a quaint and honored pe- 
culiarness in worship and a wide activity in 
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social service are considerable, yet are they 
enough in a world where the best are desperate- 
ly anxious to know whether the ideal can be 
contemporarily real and the rest believe that so- 
cial service is a neutral force which can serve 
Caesar as easily as it can serve God? Quaker- 
ism is asking itself these questions. It has to. 
Friends are aware that their achievement, 
though respectable and equal to the achievement 
of the ‘‘best churches’, is not equal to their own 
promise. The Society set out to be contemporary 
religion, nothing less. The first Quakers felt 
that their movement was religion reissued — 
the Spirit breaking out of the dead Letter in 
a second Pentecost. That was their claim. Nor 
were these pioneers self-deluding fanatics. In 
England, the country of their rise, early in 
their second generation, though actively per- 
secuted, they were probably the second most 
numerous religious body — the first being the 
state-enforced Anglican Church. 


It is then no answer to the question, why has 
the Society failed to keep up its numbers, to 
say, size is nothing, spirit is all. The Spirit 
must, of its nature, bear witness, and when it 
speaks it speaks to contemporary condition and 
the people hear it gladly. It is no answer to say 
that the Society is considering its size—a 
wonderfully efficient social service organization. 
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That cannot be its vazsou d’étre. Social service 
is an essential symptom of a living religion but 
it is a by-product. When it is made a religious 
society’s justification, that is invariably a sign 
that the basic energy — the power to explore 
the spiritual world —is failing. An accumu- 
lation of special functions and features indicates 
that a species is obsolescent. In a phrase, a re- 
ligion which is not preeminently interested in 
religion, in answering in the vernacular of our 
contemporary lives the riddle of life as it con- 
fronts man today — that religion is a body, not 
a spirit. Nor is it an adequate rebuttal to main- 
tain that Quakerism is Apollonian, a decent- 
ly ordered and formalized way of worship 
which needs no contemporary expression and 
is far better not talked about but lived. Ours 
is an age when we have to be conscious of the 
subconscious. Whether Samuel Rogers’ religion 
— “the religion of every sensible man... 
what every sensible man keeps to himself’ — 
ever lived (which is highly doubtful) it cer- 
tainly could not live today, nor at any time, 
unless it were one based on rituals and sacra- 
ments, which guide the spirit in the absence 
of intelligent understanding. The Quakers es- 
chewed such subconscious guides from the be- 
ginning, and today, it must be repeated, owing 
to the growth of self-consciousness, such sub- 
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conscious guides are failing and have to be re- 
placed by intelligent understanding. That is 
the problem which increasingly arrests the at- 
tention of everyone interested in religion — the 
need to restate religion in modern language 
and from this restatement to make it work, i. e. 
to make it an instrument whereby the sundered 
self-conscious individual re-binds himself to the 
common Eternal Life flowing in his fellows, 
in all creatures and in all creation. Granted 
that in the past there has been a religious atti- 
tude which was an escape from reality, it is 
as assuredly clear today that the febrile social 
busy-ness in nearly all denominations is itself 
an escape —an escape from the problem of 
thinking out their position and their purpose 
and from stating their attitude toward, and 
their apprehension of, Reality as a whole. 


Indeed, it might be said that the specific 
stigma of our age is that it takes to hurried 
action to escape from clear thought. The So- 
ciety of Friends, though it had of all Western 
religions least reason to do so, as it had no 
dogmas which might be endangered by re- 
search, has not escaped this escapism. Nor are 
its absorption in social service and its unwill- 
ingness to elucidate its processes the only indi- 
cations that the shrinking body symptomizes an 
evaporating spirit. In the specific religious pat- 
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tern and function it is showing equally clear 
signs of degenerative change. The actual pro- 
cess and conduct of its services indicate un- 
mistakably that the body is reverting to type. 
The seventeenth century founders thought that 
they and the religion they advocated had 
emerged for good from the traditional special- 
ized church organization. They were sure that 
there had dawned a new age for all religion. 
The priest-pastorate stage was over, as was its 
specific functional activity — sacramentalism. 
But pastoral Quaker churches in 1935 num- 
bered* in membership no less than 86,339, out 
of a total world membership of 136,757, while, 
as is inevitable, the form of service of such con- 
gregations tends to be indistinguishable from 
Methodist or Baptist services. There can be 
little doubt that George Fox would have con- 
sidered that these pastoralized meetings had 
actually relapsed, by losing direct touch with 
what he held to be his essential discovery and 
recreative element — the free working of the 
Spirit, springing from a group united in a psy- 
chological collectivism. Indeed, a number of 
busy Friends are beginning to ask themselves 
whether there are any essential differences be- 
tween them and other Protestant churches, and 
the ordinary sociologist would probably forecast 
with a sense of considerable assurance that in 
IO 


“These figures are taken from the Hand Book published by 
the American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, 1935. 


a couple of generations the last Friends will 
have found sanctuary among those amalga- 
mated churches which are themselves reverting 
to sacramentalism. 


Extrapolation is, however, always a danger- 
ous method of forecasting, and doubly so when 
attempting to deal with humanity’s possible 
developments. Granted that many Friends 
would be hard put to it to say why they should 
keep themselves distinct from the other Protest- 
ant churches when “reunion all round” is a 
popular slogan, there are a number of Friends, 
including many of the most effective and 
thoughtful, whose grave concern for the present 
state and trend of the Society does not suggest 
to them the advantages of amalgamation and 
the abandonment of their peculiar pattern. 
Rather, they feel that what is required is a 
drastic enquiry into that pattern’s actual nature 
and how the essential elements in that nature 
may be elucidated and stated in contemporary 
terms, Granted that Quakerism in its first fifty 
years was obviously more powerful and more 
appealing than in all succeeding generations, 
should it not be possible, and if possible is it 
not the incumbent duty of Quakerism today, 
to state its findings and message in contempo- 
rary terms, to find the psychological equivalent 
of its seventeenth century phraseology? 
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This is, of course, no easy task, and little 
of value will be yielded by a superficial exam- 
ination. The Society, before this, has been con- 
cerned with its condition, and on one occasion 
a prize was offered for the best essay which 
might suggest a diagnosis and a cure. This 
present pamphlet does not presume to be another 
such ‘‘Tract for the Times,” to borrow a phrase 
from the Oxford Movement of a century ago. 
Even were there the judicial skill to draft such 
a statement, the actual information on which 
such a draft must be based is lacking. In the 
last century a scholarly Friend, knowing the 
history of his Society and that of Christianity, 
might submit a series of helpful suggestions. 
Not so today. The problem of religion has be- 
come immensely complicated and enriched. No 
immediate solution can present itself to anyone, 
however informed. What is called for is a 
course of study, a school of research, experience 
and experiment. All that a pamphlet may do is 
to put forward two proposals: (1) An estimate 
and provisional definition of what has actually 
to be studied; the terms of reference of the re- 
search; and (2) an indication of the type of 
institution in which the research could with 
best hope be undertaken. 


The main problem of Quakerism may be com- 
pressed into a phrase —a religious body which, 
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advisedly, refused to have a theology must at 
some time create a psychology, or it will mislay 
its essential discoveries. For a time it may by 
happy accident carry on through intuition, but 
this will not last. Changes in circumstance and 
condition alter the results of every experiment, 
even in physics. Change in consciousness, the 
rapid increase in self-consciousness, compel ex- 
plicitness in procedures which till now were 
achieved without reflection. The musical child 
prodigy, when he reaches adolescent self- 
consciousness, must, if he will not sink to medio- 
cre mechanicalness, make deliberately conscious 
an impulse and an expression which till then he 
had only let flow through him, yielding himself 
as its instrument. As H. G. Wells lately re- 
marked, many of us begin life feeling we have 
the choice whether we will have a metaphysic 
or no. Later we learn that no such choice is ours. 
The only choice with which we are presented 
is whether we will have a good metaphysic or 
a bad; a metaphysic of some sort, have we must. 
Religious bodies are not given the choice 
whether they will have a psychology or no. 
Their actual choice is whether to have one 
which attempts really to understand the Spirit 
as it is directly and contemporaneously mani- 
fested, or to fall back into earlier forms (i. e. 
theologies) which not only express in archaic 
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language their findings, but are also describing 
a type of consciousness which has undergone 
considerable change. Theology is two degrees 
from reality, for it expresses in archaic phrase- 
ology an archaic psyche. Yet, we must repeat, 
if a living religious body will not have a psy- 
chology it must relapse into a theology. This 
predicament has been vividly illustrated in the 
history of the Friends, and it may well be that 
here lies the explanation of their Society’s 
present condition. 


George Fox’s contribution to religious life 
was twofold. In the first place he and his fol- 
lowers demonstrated that practically all the 
traditional apparatus and procedure of religion 
was unnecessary. Not only were the intellectual 
propositions about history otiose, and so creeds 
were inessential, but rites also could be dis- 
pensed with, and so priesthood and sacraments 
were also inessential. This demonstration could 
not, however, have been given had not the prim- 
itive Quakers been able to establish that the 
loftiest conduct, “‘the fruits of the Spirit,” could 
be produced in their Society. What were Fox’s 
methods for obtaining these? The first was in- 
struction in seventeenth century language as 
to how certain intense spiritual states could be 
produced. Fox spoke to the condition of a num- 
ber of religiously minded people who felt they 
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could not go back to sacramentalism, and yet 
realized the inadequacy of a meeting which 
consisted only of preaching and praying, that 
preaching and praying which was the specific 
technique of that anthropomorphic Protestant- 
ism which had won politically against Catholic- 
ism. His words gave them the assurance to try 
whether the Spirit, the Light, might not be 
directly experienced by every believer. Second- 
ly, these experimenters or Seekers he gathered 
into groups. In these groups, where the upflow 
was not interrupted by logical argument, they 
experienced a direct and intense discovery of 
awareness, of comprehension and compassion. 
It was obvious to all such that they no longer 
needed ritual, creed or sacrament, outward as- 
surance, or historical proof. They knew, by un- 
mistakable apprehension, that they had ‘passed 
from death unto life because they loved the 
brethren,’ a complete non-sequitur to a ration- 
alistic individualist; the one irrefragable proof 
to those who experienced the intense corporate 
“field” of the like-minded group, bonded and 
blended in a common contemplation. 


But here the very success and its practical 
nature proved fatal. Fox was essentially an em- 
piricist. He was not interested in religious his- 
tory, not even in the religious history of Christ- 
ianity. He was even less interested in metaphys- 
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ics, cosmology or psychology. He used the 
phraseology which was current. He declared 
that Christ Jesus spoke to his condition. He was, 
however, as free of any limitation which “‘con- 
tingent facts of history’ might impose on his 
experience as was Paul of Tarsus himself. In 
both cases the problem of the historic Jesus was 
solved by containing the human figure com- 
pletely within the dazzling nimbus of the 
Christ of experience, the Spirit, the Light. This 
effortless assumption that the power he knew 
and contacted was the Founder God of the 
Christian Church commended his message to 
many religious persons who otherwise would 
not have been able to accept it, and undoubtedly 
prevented his schismatic body from being © 
charged as utterly heretical and being des- 
troyed.* 

These two immense initial advantages be- 
came, however, in the end grave limitations, 
and finally arrested further growth. Assuming 
that the power which they felt was a personal 
historic God, the Quakers were not concerned 
to discover how, where and under what condi- 
tions this power worked. Where two or three 
were gathered together in His name, He had to 
be present by promise, and zpso facto, if two or 
three hundred were together the same bond 
would apply: experiment was unnecessary, su- 
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*Henry More, the acute Cambridge Platonist, did actually 
bring this charge against the Friends. See Inge’s Christian Mysti- 
cism, Note 1, p. 57. 


perstitious, blasphemous. When, due to their 
lack of knowledge and observation of group psy- 
chology, the pristine experience, enthusiasm 
and energy waned, and in consequence they 
needed authority to take the place which direct 
experimental awareness had filled, they fell 
back on the Bible and on rational argument; 
and when in later centuries convulsional con- 
versionism became the popular religious tech- 
nique of entering on the New Life, some of them 
relapsed into evangelicalism, the sudden deliv- 
erance by an external Savior. Their specific pro- 
cedure of a lifelong spiritual growth through 
contemplation no longer had a clear razson 
ad étre. \f your own experience was now so faint 
that your religion needed the support of historic 
authority and logical argument, then the 
churches, which stated creeds, presented proofs 
and provided sacraments, were in a much 
stronger position than a Society which had no 
established formularies of belief, no apologetics 
or exegesis, no carefully argued logical case. 
This tragic reversion was due to ignorance. 
Even archaic knowledge might have prevented 
it. Had the early Friends been less scornful of 
historic Christianity, had they not looked upon 
the whole of the ages of intervening religion 
between George Fox and Jesus Christ as “an 
age of apostacy,” they might have studied the 
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ancient and medieval contemplatives. These 
would have taught them the essential value and 
difficult technique of mental — not merely phys- 
ical — silence. They would definitely and un- 
forgettably have realized the essential import- 
ance of that silence, whose function is to re- 
lease deeper and wider levels of consciousness. 
They would have been able to make an accurate 
scientific distinction between this creative si- 
lence and that pause which is simply an occasion 
for recalling one’s thoughts prior to edifying 
argumentatively expectant listeners. They 
would have seen from the start that, once speech 
goes beyond an affirmation, that preacher will 
be most acceptable who has best prepared his 
discourse. Argumentative eloquent homilies 
will drive over and bury the still small voice 
and the pregnant silences, as the light sterile 
sand dunes move over and cover the fertile soils. 
This is not to condemn clear speaking in its 
place. Sand raises no crops but makes good 
glass. It is only to say that there is a silence 
more fruitful than speech, and that this silence 
will be covered over and lost if its nature is 
not understood. The vague and straying ama- 
teur speaker who springs from misunderstood 
silence will end by being driven out by the pre- 
pared preacher. Rational methods must be ra- 
tionally prepared. 
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The Quaker silence need not have become so 
barren, an empty forecourt to be closed by a fa- 
cade of speech. Even if the Friends would not 
study the past, they might have been saved their 
loss if they would have observed themselves in 
the present, if they had noted carefully the ac- 
tual conditions under which they had at first 
obtained their remarkable results, or if when 
questioned they had not referred these results 
to an inapposite metaphysic. The silence, to pro- 
duce its pristine results, seems to have needed 
three elements — a small group, a small group 
of simple, intense, like-minded people, a small 
group of unlimited liability, undistracted by 
worldly concerns. All these three essentials are 
disregarded as the Society grows in security, 
respectability and wealth, and parz passu, the 
silence loses in depth, intensity and power, so 
that speech is no longer a sudden condensation, 
an aqueous vapour escaping from super-heated 
steam, but air being admitted into a vacuum. 
As has been said, these essentials might have 
been preserved had the early Friends come upon 
the ancient and medieval contemplatives when 
the Friends themselves were still sufficiently 
close to their own vivid contemporary experi- 
ence to be able to decode the earlier contem- 
platives in contemporary language and to define 
the limits and functions of their own process. 
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Deliberate thought is essential to remedy and 
check spontaneous, inaccurate thinking. Accu- 
rate thought is a shuttering whereby the trained 
mind holds back the silting sands of random 
thinking from falling in upon and silting the 
well which is being sunk into the water-bearing 
levels of the subconscious. Without such con- 
temporary thinking the books of the medieval 
mystics only make for quietism, and so it was, 
when at last and in their own growing aridity 
the Friends did discover such spiritual guides, 
they were unable to decode their paradoxes — 
paradoxes due to an inadequate psychology and 
metaphysic — and relapsed into quietism’s spir- 
itual entropy. Quietism is an impossible pole of 
being, especially to the married. It springs 
from ignorance of definite methods whereby 
supra-personal consciousness may be experl- 
enced, and this again from an inadequate psy- 
chology, which postulates personality as con- 
sciousness’s final and highest term. Hence a 
return to evangelicalism — the sudden salva- 
tion, and thereafter a life in the world until 
death removes the soul to an external heaven. 
The case seems closed. There is no escape from 
the dilemma. Quietism or evangelicalism — 
quietism which breeds itself out, or evangelical- 
ism which ends in returning the spiritual strays 
to the sacramental fold. The only choices seem a 
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mysticism which “winds human nature too- 
high,’’ ending in an oriental nihilism, or a 
ritualism which maintains that only by retreat- 
ing into a superstitious reverence for the past 
may the individual soul experience again kin- 
ship with the Eternal Life. 


Yet, if the above diagnosis has any help in 
it, there does lie a way out for religion between 
the dilemma’s horns, and the Society of 
Friends’ position, as a matter of contemporary 
fact, lies immediately opposite that opening. 
A second revolution is shaking religion, greater 
than that of the Reformation. At the Reforma- 
tion out of the bitter clash of anthropomorphic 
Protestantism (a revived Hebraism) and that 
ancient sacramentalism whereby the Catholic 
Church has reblended Christianity with pagan- 
ism there sprang Quakerism. Today, out of the 
clash of empirical science with traditional re- 
ligion is springing a new experimental religion. 
Hebrew and Greek thought gave the metaphys- 
ical structure or armature upon which the theol- 
ogy of Christendom crystallized. A blend of 
occidental experiential observation and ori- 
ental metaphysics and psycho-physical explora- 
tion is preparing to make the armature on which 
a contemporary, universally applicable religion 
may rise. It may perhaps be wondered if Quak- 
erism would have begun to ask itself whether it 
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was failing, whether it would not have merged 
imperceptibly into the increasingly frontierless 
and amorphous field of the churches of social 
good will, had it not been that these churches 
and religion as a whole have reached a double 
crisis. In the first place, the churches have in 
the last generation been forced to face the issue 
of historic truth. If a religion is based, not on 
experience, but solely on argument from his- 
toric proof, that religion will become untenable 
when these proofs are undermined. Quakerism 
cannot therefore hope to retreat into dogmatic 
evangelicalism, for evangelicalism’s fundament- 
alist foundation is vanishing away. 


In the second place, and on the other hand, 
in the last generation science has come increas- 
ingly to recognize that psychology, not physics, 
is the key faculty. The subconscious mind, it is 
now realized, controls not merely our mind and 
body, but also our apprehension of the outer 
world. We now see that we are not directly 
given objective reality; we do not perceive 
things as they actually are. On the contrary, if 
we would know anything about real fact, the 
thing in itself, we must, like astronomers, cal- 
culate for displacement and learn to under- 
stand. and make allowance for the severe limita- 
tions and grave distortion of the instrument. In 
short, we are entering on a second Copernican 
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revolution when, with an even greater effort of 
scientific detachment, we must realize how much 
we make the world around us. The significance 
of this for religion lies in the fact that if we 
would see what is real, if we would know the 
truth, we need to train the lens of the spirit, to 
clear and focus it. The single hearted alone, and 
after much careful and intelligent purgation, 


see God. 


Quakerism has a latent empirical psychology 
— not an academic theory of the mind, but a 
power of developing the whole pysche. The 
Friends, through an understanding use and de- 
velopment of their specific technique, silent 
group contemplation, could with trained mem- 
bers produce a contemporary and developing 
religion — perhaps one might say, the only 
really contemporary religion, the only religion 
with a future. Quakerism would then become 
once again not a sect but the reissue of religion 
today. That is the task before the Society, be- 
side which all social service is no more than 
dusting out the dining room when the whole 
house, crumbling to ruin, is calling to be rebuilt. 

The plan of such research would therefore 
fall.into two parts. The first would be to state 
the aims and demonstrate the ultimate objec- 
tives of such a way of life and development of 
consciousness. This must be done by means of 
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a minimum of metaphysical postulates whereby 
to outline the contemporary cosmology from 
which a contemporary ethic may be deduced, 
for the modern picture of reality as a whole 
does express in rational terms the Quaker intui- 
tive conviction. The world picture given by con- 
temporary science (not that of the science of last 
century) must be presented as a coherent and 
proportioned whole from which the action and 
thought of contemporary Quakerism is deduc- 
ible. 


The second part of such research is the lar- 
ger. It is to find by specific exploration and 
make clear by scientific description what are the 
elements which gave Quakerism its intuitive 
contacts with reality. There must be worked out 
methods and procedures, techniques and inter- 
relations of mind and body, of individual and 
group, of psychology and economics. By means 
of these the world outlook may be lived out, the 
vision of reality may be rendered in consistent, 
continuous action, and so the great Stoic am- 
bition of “living according to nature,” of be- 
coming fully, and in the end effortlessly, a mi- 
crocosmic part of the whole, may be achieved. 

Such a task calls for an institution. That in- 
stitution will have to be a profound departure 
from the educational systems of today — what 
may be called a Quaker mutation of the collegi- 
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ate system. To understand how this new thing 
springs into existence, and whence in our life 
today it may find its springer, we must now turn 
from the history and crisis of religion to the 
history and crisis of education. 


I] 


The crisis in religion is of profound interest 
to all religiously-minded people. They believe 
that on its right solution the future of humanity 
must depend. 


The western world, however, in spite of the 
warning of what has happened to religion in 
the totalitarian states, where the dictators re- 
spect it enough to rule “Thou shalt have no 
other gods but us,’ continues to consider re- 
ligion to be of so little real importance that any 
state should and could tolerate any such way 
of spending leisure. 


The crisis which increasingly concerns the 
West is therefore the educational crisis. The 
diagnosis of the problem — why isn’t progress 
progressing, the melting pot melting, free and 
generous education making everywhere free 
and generous individuals, wholly devoted to 
the common good? — has reached the depth at 
which it can be seen that all these issues must 
be referred to education. The western world 
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is then prepared to face the fact that education 
may have to be drastically recast. It is already 
obvious that individualized democracy, based 
on mutual self-interest, does not create a so- 
ciety so strong and so aware of its common and 
self-transcending aim that it can resist total- 
itarianism. The old rationalism which was the 
sole educational method of utilitarianism has 
proved itself inadequate to fuse the conflicting 
desires of individuals into a common social 
cause. A society resting on mutual self-interest 
is not merely unable to rise beyond a certain 
level of cohesion and sense of purpose. Its solid- 
arity actually grows less, because the intensity 
of the irreconcilable individualism in each con- 
stituent is increased, not allayed, by the appeal 
to his self-interest as the motive of social en- 
deavor. We now see that the social teaching 
which argues that it is economically most profit- 
able for the individual to serve the community 
is neither true nor efficacious. 


It is at this point that religion can contribute. 
For, as we have seen, religion’s own crisis has 
driven it back to the level which the western 
world has reached in seeking an answer to its 
own arresting problem — what is wrong with 
democracy? Both sociologists and theologians 
are asking the same question: why have we 
failed to cure humanity’s psychological prob- 
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lem, why is humanity deserting us for false but 
wonder-working prophets? The problem for re- 
ligion is itself an educational problem. The 
issue for those religious bodies which are free 
to see the contemporary problem and not to 
sacrifice the present to the past is simply to dis- 
cover a way whereby man may thoroughly, per- 
manently and progressively alter his nature, re- 
concile its paralyzing conflicts and balance his 
excessive and deadly knowledge of means and 
of outer nature with an equal knowledge of his 
inner nature and of ends. We may then expect 
that the way of extricating humanity from its 
social and political impasse may come from a 
new growth in religion. This may seem claim- 
ing too much. It may therefore be wise to point 
out in some detail how education, on which the 
democracies depend to preserve themselves, has 
reached such a crisis that only a drastic change, 
a mutation in teaching, will prevent education 
from collapsing, and with it that free way of 
living which education was supposed to make 
possible. ) 


To start with the surface difficulties and 
symptoms, three findings are now obvious to all 
who are interested in education: (1) The dis- 
covery that in a changing world education must 
be lifelong: we all have to re-educate ourselves 
every decade, every year. Therefore a system 
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which only educates the younger age-groups is 
utterly inadequate. (2) The discovery of the 
subconscious mind: we see that a system which 
still attempts to stock the mind and to mold and 
mobilize the will solely through the surface 
areas of the will and mind is utterly inefficient. 
(3) The discovery that the individual is an 
arbitrary division of humanity and that we can 
only live and learn appositely if we do so in 
an organic social unit. If, when thinking of ed- 
ucation’s future, we recall these facts, which are 
commonplaces today, we see that what is called 
for is a change far more profound than any 
specific college experiment already undertaken. 


To borrow an evolutionary classification from 
Mumford’s Technics and Civilization, we can, 
if we classify education by that method, see 
that teaching has gone through two stages. The 
eotechnic method extended almost to the twen- 
tieth century and consisted in attempting by 
punishments and rewards to compel the mind 
to store and the character to acquire certain in- 
formation, opinions, and conduct. Then came 
what is still called progressive education, but 
it is in fact only the paleotechnic stage. During 
this period the watchword was freedom and the 
technique was to give the child liberty to acquire 
information which it was believed it desired, 
and to display moral characteristics which it 
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was assumed were latent and only needed space 
further to bloom. 


Today the paleotechnic stage is at an end. 
The infant, it is clear, is not mentally a crea- 
ture already “given,’ only needing freedom 
from repression to make itself informed and 
controlled. The child is not a creature arriving 
with a stock of faculties, moral and intellectual. 
Rather it is an intensely plastic, suggestible be- 
ing which, if it is to grow well, needs support 
just as much as freedom. This fact spells the 
doom of that pre-psychological rationalism 
which has dominated the progressive schools, 
frustrated their utopian prophecies, and handed 
the immediate future of the world not to the pro- 
gressives but to the far more psychologically 
acute dictators. 


Owing to the rapid and extensive success of 
the reaction, many progressives have lost heart. 
They need not do so. There is nothing particu- 
larly or suddenly wrong with human nature, 
only with the progressives’ too simple diagnosis 
of it. What the dictators have done the liberal 
educationalist can do. The method is neutral, 
but he must understand it. That is the neotech- 
nic stage of education. Briefly, it is based on the 
fact of the subconscious mind. Here again there 
is no need for despair. Some people have talked 
as though, whether or no Hitler or Mussolini 
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captured and stamped their base imperialistic 
impress on the clay, the subconscious mind was 
slime from the floor of the soul’s sink. The dis- 
covery that impulses from this depth ruled what 
we should remember and how we should act 
filled people with dismay. Further study has 
shown, however, that the subconscious is not a 
residue of untamable instincts. On the contrary, 
it is in the first place the storage area for 1m- 
pressions and suggestions, most of them ac- 
quired during the life of the individual, and 
secondly, when we understand that fact we un- 
derstand how to unstore and restore this reser- 
voir and to cause it to give rise to the impulses 
which we wish to display. Neotechnic education 
means understanding and training the subcon- 
scious mind. This profound and, when rightly 
handled, creative depth of consciousness is deaf 
to argument and to ordinary rationalistic in- 
struction. Therefore some leapt to the conclu- 
sion that it was inaccessible to any approach. 
Contacted in its proper way it is as easily 
touched, trained and cooperated with as the 
most rational surfaces of the mind. Those who 
are educated to give suggestions rightly can 
produce results more speedily and more efficaci- 
ously than by any method of argument, threat 
or reward. 


This fact has, however, been little acted on in 
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any of our educational bodies, even among the 
most advanced and progressive. There seem two 
reasons why progressive educational opinion 
has up to the present failed to act on this know- 
ledge and let this essential issue go by default. 
In the first place, as we have seen, many people 
thought that the discovery of the unconscious 
and the recognition of it as the seat of the mem- 
ory and the directive will was the end of edu- 
cation. At best all you could hope to do was to 
set free this deeper will from the conflicts, in- 
hibitions and deforming disguises which a false 
foreconsciousness imposed upon it. Thencefor- 
ward you might hope to live and die asa healthy 
animal without regrets or hopes. Such a view 
had in it no future for education, because the 
aim was to achieve unconsiousness and to return 
the reflective individual to the level of the un- 
thinking creature, a level which had been de- 
serted for impossible imaginary heights. When 
it became clear that the subconscious mind was 
not simply animal but widely suggestible, and 
that it could be made to respond readily to the 
right methods, still the progressive educational- 
ists shrank from such methods. They felt, like 
Marshall Daun after losing a‘battle to the 
young Napoleon, “I would rather lose the war 
than win battles in the way that young man 
wins them;” but in their case it was not radi- 
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calism they feared but reaction. To use what 
seemed to them an irrational method, they could 
only consider as playing into the hands of the 
religious, the very people whom these pro- 
gressives had mocked as superstitious and 
effete. The rise of the dictatorships, however, 
should have proved that it is not only the relig- 
ious, but indeed practically any one who can 
employ these profoundly effective educational 
methods for inculcating almost any information 
and inspiring almost any action. 


Further, an unbiased examination of the ac- 
tual facts shows that the subconscious is at least 
as open to constructive suggestions as it is to 
destructive ones, and if it has any fundamental 
preferences for particular lines of action those 
tend to be (because man is derived from a gre- 
garious stock held together by sensitive aware- 
ness) in the direction of cooperative effort and 
inquiry. 

There is, then, no reason why educationalists 
should hesitate any longer on the brink of the 
third stage of their subject’s evolution. Indeed, 
the state of the world shows how urgent it is 
that without a moment’s delay they should enter 
on that neotechnic development of teaching 
which otherwise will be exclusively controlled 
by the reactionaries and which will give to tyr- 
anny a power, a discipline and a devotion 
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which democracy lacks, not because it is untrue 
but because it is untaught. 


The problem remains how to work out a tech- 
nique which will make this method something 
other than a tool of reaction. Granted that the 
old rationalistic way of teaching, which still 
calls itself mistakenly progressive, is ineffec- 
tive; granted that the dogmatic religions of the 
dictators know of more effective means and do 
produce results much more powerful than ra- 
tionalism can produce, can we, using this 
method, produce a progressive mind and will, 
as powerful as the dictators’ product but as com- 
prehensive as the present world requires and as 
expanding as the future demands? 


In short, although we have reason to suppose 
that the subconscious mind actually favors hu- 
mane rather than militaristic suggestions, 
nevertheless we have to provide that these neo- 
teachers are themselves so educated in their own 
subconsciousness that they will not infect their 
pupils with that basic egotism which is the 
source of all conflict, persecution, and war. We 
have to see that these new guardians and crea- 
tors have themselves reintegrated their char- 
acters and realized the purpose of life, the trans- 
cendence of the self, not in nationalism but in 
a unity with all Life. This new method gives 
the teacher a new power, and although it is a 
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power which can and would “make for right- 
eousness,”’ it can undoubtedly be perverted and 
then corruptio optimi pessema. Pure vice is al- 
ways too soft to do much havoc. Evil becomes 
deadly in its destructiveness when liberally al- 
loyed with the secondary virtues of courage, 
discipline and efficiency. 


It is clear that what is required of education 
today is a new way of living, a new vocation, 
a new religious outlook on the creative task of 
making contempory minds which may shape the 
future. The educationalist has to rediscover his 
relationship to society, to civilization and to 
reality. First he existed to sustain and conform 
to authority, the state as it was, the going con- 
cern — the eotechnic stage. Then he attempted, 
with the vast enlargement of knowledge and the 
realization that man was an evolved animal, 
to set the young free to follow their nature and 
express their instincts. This paleotechnic stage 
ended with the realization that, if man had such 
instincts, any effort on the part of intelligence 
to aid or express them was futile. The teacher 
became a survival: his profession one of those 
antiquarian anachronisms which a busy society 
pensions and endures with a smile or a sigh, a 
creature deserving the Shavian taunt, “Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” The neo- 
technic stage is ready to be born, but it will re- 
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quire some travail if there is to be a healthy 
delivery. 


To realize what must be done, what steps we 
are called upon to take if we are to effect this 
educational revolution, we must understand that 
the challenge with which free education is con- 
fronted today did not spring up in a night. The 
fact that the dictators are snuffing out the light 
of free choice and free inquiry in every direc- 
tion, and that the trained wills of the still free 
countries are too weak to resist their constant 
encroachment, is only an acute and final symp- 
tom of a slow, creeping, pervasive degeneration. 
Civilization has long lacked certain essential 
social vitamins and so today we are in the grip 
of a grave deprivative disease. The psychic diet 
on which humanity has been fed has long been 
seriously deficient. The picture of reality which 
humanism held was inadequate and had to lead 
to hedonism and despair. In the deepest sense 
of the word, the entire secular crisis is an edu- 
cational crisis. Education is the only answer 
to social chaos, but it must be an education 
which educates the whole man throughout his 
whole life. This is not an unsubstantiated no- 
tion. Throughout history, whenever an aged, 
unquestioned, conventional way of living has 
broken down, the re-emergence of civilization 
has been due to the fact that a few men, aware 
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of the real contemporary issue and diagnosing 
the social disease, created avowed, intentional 
ways of living in which the essentials of civil- 
ized life, the discipline, the economy, and the 
culture, might be learnt, preserved, and handed 
on. The answer to the collapse of the Hellenic 
Roman civilization was the monastic system, es- 
sentially an educational life in the fullest sense 
of the word. That organization answered its 
purpose, preserving the essence of the old order, 
and so made possible another period of general 
culture. When that co-ordinated way of living 
broke up through the over-analysis of Scholas- 
ticism and the excess of information which rup- 
tured the weakened medieval categories, the 
monastery was succeeded by the collegiate uni- 
versity, 


This is the educational form in which our 
culture has been contained until today. Now 
with the psychological mutation of our age, the 
sudden discovery of the subconscious by the 
conscious, we require just as much in education 
as in religion a Copernican revolution of the 
mind. We need to realize how nearly all that 
we take to be puzzling and perverse movements 
outside ourselves is due to unconscious, invol- 
untary and conflicting movements in ourselves. 
In short, we need a radically new psychologi- 
cally based education. To this many may assent, 
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but by completely misapprehending what is 
meant by the term psychological. Any attempt 
to decategorize consciousness, to explain away 
the psyche by maintaining that it is merely a 
shadow or epiphenomenal steam of the phys- 
ique, is not psychology but physiology. Actual 
psychology means the direct knowledge of con- 
sciousness in all its levels. It means working 
with something which of its nature is non- 
material. There can be little doubt that the only 
practitioners who have approached to any mas- 
tery of the psyche such that the subconscious 
became obedient and superconsciousness could 
be contacted have been religious directors. No 
academic teacher of philosophy has been able to 
instruct his pupils so that they could endure 
with equanimity disembowelling or even the 
rack, nor has any been able, along with over- 
coming suffering, to give his scholars the tire- 
less enterprising energy of the saints. The prob- 
lem before us is to learn this technique without 
accepting the restricted ends for which western 
religion in the past has used such powers. 


The task of neotechnic education is then two- 
fold. In the first place, we have to carry out a 
task of true psychological analysis. From the 
effective religious disciplines, trainings, exer- 
cises, yogas, etc., of the past we have to extract 
the essential active elements, and then, having 
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extracted these, we have to discover how we may 
generate these among ourselves. We must de- 
code, in the vernacular of our contemporary 
lives, the essential forms of psychological pro- 
cedure. Then, as the second step, when we have 
these essentials ordered and ready for applica- 
tion, we must make a school. We must, indeed, 
be ready to initiate a scholastic system in which 
the curriculum is wholly and only arranged for 
the acquisition of such practices and techniques. 


The second of these tasks, actual education, 
cannot be undertaken until the first, the creation 
of a really contemporary technique and curric- 
ulum, is achieved. The first need is then a center 
of research where pioneers who have already 
collected and applied to themselves some such 
knowledge may gather to pool and order their 
findings. As time is pressing, they would natur- 
ally not deny, to any who want to learn, such 
provisional rules and techniques as they may 
have worked out. Certainly more is known and 
can be used than the man in the street imagines. 
Still no student of the subject but realizes how 
rudimentary our knowledge and practice re- 
main, and how much we need both to decode 
past knowledge, now in unassimilable terms, 
and to make by test and experiment new discov- 
erles of our own. 


It must now be asked : can such a place exist? 
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Does even the beginning of it appear in any 
educational center? Are you not imagining, it 
will be asked, an institution which experiments 
with the unmeasurable and would teach what 
cannot be taught? Your proposal is a fanciful 
hybrid bred out of an ashram by a laboratory. 
Such crosses are not viable. Granted that the re- 
ligions have the technique, they will not let it 
be turned to your purposes, and granted your 
purposes are essential and noble, you will never 
be able to master the technique. Experiment and 
religion, detached analytic knowledge and 
character-transforming experiences cannot be 
combined. The dilemma of the world is that 
only the savages have pitchblende, and only the 
civilized the machinery for extracting radium, 
and it is a dilemma which, like that of the fairy 
gold, can never be solved, for to get the pitch- 
blende you have to go native or go into the past, 
and having gone native, or reactionary, you will 
never return. 


Yet the nucleus of such a new center of the 
neotechnic education does exist. As Dr. Bab- 
bitt has said in his vital essay, “Buddha and the 
Occident,” the antithesis of religion and experi- 
ment is in fact a false one. It is only dogmatic 
anthropomorphic religion, with an exclusive 
and final doctrine of a revealed dogma in a 
closed canon, which creates this conflict. Indeed, 
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we may say that religions of experience as dis- 
tinct from those of authority are of their nature 
experimental, and if, as Dr. Inge has said and 
said rightly, the whole tendency of the age is 
not away from religion but from the religions of 
authority to those of experience, then we should 
expect an age of keen religious experiment. The 
Christian religion as now constituted does not, 
however, produce many varieties the members 
of which are permitted any but the most mod- 
est researches. The elder churches are bound to 
creeds the framers of which attempted by every 
art of words to make immutable and inflexible, 
and the younger escaped from the frying pan 
of a formulary to the fire of verbal inspiration. 
Indeed, one body, and one only, of the western 
churches escaped this Moloch embrace — the 
Friends, who showed forth the value of their 
escape by a practice which alone of all western 
religions refused religious persecution and re- 
nounced its secular counterpart, war. 


It might be expected, therefore, as the crisis 
in the evolution of education becomes more 
acute and the need for the neotechnic phase to 
emerge grows keener, that it would be among 
the Friends that we should discover the emer- 
gence of a specific organism which could answer 
to this need and express this function. As the 
paleontologist knows the particular strata in 
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which he should search for fossils of the forms 
which bridge over the process of evolution from 
one great early order to its successor, so the so- 
ciologist today 1s aware where among the bor- 
derlands which stretch between religion and 
education, exploratory experience and instruc- 
tional technique, he may look for the exact link 
and blend. We might postulate that about this 
time the Society of Friends would produce an 
educational mutation. 


Whether or not they could and should have 
initiated before this the new educational age, 
the new way of training and developing the 
whole psyche, there is no doubt that the oppor- 
tunity has come today. It has come to them spe- 
cifically, because, while keeping the techniques 
of contacting the Divine, they have not shut 
these in hermetically sealed creedal containers. 
Finally, this opportunity has been accepted by 
the Society. Such a center does exist today, in 
Pendle Hill, near Philadelphia, and to one 
observer Pendle Hill seems in fact the only 
completely contemporary effort to answer the 
actual educational question and problem of to- 
day. 

To understand what Pendle Hill is attempt- 
ing to do, we must restate that problem as sim- 
ply and accurately as possible. The academic 
attempt to cover the realm of ends as well as 
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the realm of means has broken down. Successful 
as the analytic method has proved in giving us 
power, it has failed no less completely to give 
us insight. Further, the wrong objective led to 
a wrong technique. Certain that values could be 
analyzed, this false assurance led these materio- 
humanist teachers to imagine that you could 
estimate a student’s insight and creative under- 
standing by marks. This mistake led to a still 
further and even more serious blunder. As anal- 
ysis and argument could give you insight into 
the meaning of the whole and of your relation 
to that whole, character could be built up as 
easily as culture, and the art of living be taught 
by lecturing professors just as much as the art 
of painting or poetry. We have seen that as a 
whole these assumptions are now realized to 
be false, and that the discovery of the subcon- 
scious has shown not merely why they are false, 
but — after a short misunderstanding — has 
taken away the last reason why we should any 
longer defend and preserve the elder ineffective 
system. We reason that if we liquidate the paleo- 
educational universities, we are at a loss to put 
anything in their place. We now know that the 
neo-educational method is training of the mind, 
evolving the character, and enlarging the ap- 
prehension and awareness through the subcon- 
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scious, or rather through cooperation with the 
entire reunited psyche. 


Let us ask briefly what such a new method 
will entail and what results it will yield. When 
we say training through the subconscious, we 
mean first of all a method whereby we mobil- 
ize the subconscious will through rousing the 
student’s whole-hearted interest and attention. 
In order that this may be done three things are 
necessary. In the first place his interest and at- 
tention must not be distracted. Marks, credits, 
and degrees are absurd distractions. They have 
no part in the main interest and are only intro- 
duced (a fatal remedy) because the student’s . 
subconscious mind, his natural interest, can see 
no reason why he should attend to such informa- 
tion. His divided nature is torn between the 
greed and fear of the surface ego on which the 
teacher plays, and the impersonal wonder, in- 
terest, and creative imagination which are of the 
deeper mind, which has power to remember and 
create but does not see why it should except for 
the love of doing so. This is not a judgment 
depending on a Quakerly objection to competi- 
tion. A number of academic coaches have no- 
ticed in their pupils, and a number of patent 
lawyers have observed in themselves, that when 
a subject is “crammed,’”’ when the memory is 
made absorbent, without natural interest and 
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curiosity, then such impressions do not remain. 
The deep mind voids itself of what it was made 
to accept for an ulterior and meaner motive. 
Pendle Hill therefore gives no marks or de- 
grees. In the second place the attention and in- 
terest must be roused through the whole mind’s 
realizing quite clearly, however detailed the 
study at that moment may be, its evident rele- 
vance to an ordered knowledge necessary to a 
complete creative way of living. Once that 
vision is beheld, the energy to follow the many 
steps to the fulfillment will not be lacking. 
Pendle Hill therefore aims at a curriculum 
which deals with a complete way of living. It 
attempts to view our present crisis as one which 
can only be solved if it is approached as a single 
issue with three aspects. We are in difficulties 
which arise from individual, social, and nation- 
al dislocation and as all these interact we can 
only emerge from our confusion if we can dem- 
onstrate a psychiatry which heals the fissured 
consciousness of the individual, an economy 
which serves the same purpose with society, and 
a policy which can create an international order 
and force not resting on physical violence. All 
the instruction at Pendle Hill centers in these 
three vital concerns. The third requirement is 
that the student should actually attempt to live 
out in miniature what he is learning to be the 
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essential therapy for the world at large. This 
means that the student will with the staff — 
for in an organic body the whole social life is 
lived in common — practice the psychiatry, the 
economy, and the policy about which he is learn- 
ing intellectually. (This does not mean a rigid 
collectivism and the complete lack of privacy. 
On the contrary it seems as much a natural ne- 
cessity of an organic social life that its constitu- 
ents should permit reciprocation between soli- 
tude and company as it is a necessity that the 
body-mind should alternate between sleeping 
and waking.) What actually takes place is that 
the life divides itself into three phases, intellec- 
tual work, cooperative housekeeping, and psy- 
chological training, especially by the Quaker 
method of silent group meditation. 


So far Pendle Hill has already gone. It has 
laid the foundations for a fundamentally new 
research center, a laboratory for working out 
avowed intentional living. For we must realize 
that in this original experiment two things 
which in all earlier educational systems have 
been separate are brought into reciprocation — 
research and teaching. The subjects which are 
studied are all of them being actually practiced 
under laboratory conditions. The psychological 
methods whereby the creative will may be 
brought into action and the aperture of aware- 
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ness enlarged are lectured upon and discussed, 
but also the findings of such lectures and dis- 
cussions are without lag or delay put into ex- 
perimental practice. What are the essential ef- 
fective elements in concentration, meditation 
and contemplation? All the West is asking that 
question today and is speculating whether be- 
hind the forms of dogmatic religion, and inde- 
pendent of them, there is a real method whereby 
a further control of the self and an extension of 
consciousness, impossible to rationalism, may be 
achieved. At Pendle Hill this question is not 
being merely discussed, it is being tried out. 
The Friends know from constant experience 
and practice that such a method exists. Re- 
searching Friends, such as center round Pendle 
Hill, also know that such a practice demands 
continual adjustment and elucidation into con- 
temporary terms. Tradition can show that the — 
method has worked. The task of learning is to 
detect and disclose this force as it has molded 
history and made possible the psychological or 
spiritual evolution of man. The task of practice 
is, when the essential nature of this force is de- 
tected, to put it into group and individual work, 
not with dogmatic assurance but with true ex- 
perimental faith that here is a way of creative 
being which if followed will lead to a new tech- 
nique of dynamic living. 
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_In the same spirit and from this psycholog- 
ical foundation the economic problem is ap- 
proached : informed lectures and corporate dis- 
cussions on the contemporary economic crisis 
and issues, but also all the time the actual liv- 
ing out of a miniature but still life-size coopera- 
tive community. Thirdly, the whole problem of 
world policy, of statesmanship in the noblest 
sense of the word, is faced. If education is alike 
a complete training of the whole man, as an in- 
dividual, a citizen, and a member of humanity, 
and a training which must go on throughout 
life, then neo-education as it is emerging at 
Pendle Hill must look upon its training centers 
both as places from which the graduates go out 
into the world with a new, really contemporary, 
technique for tackling the world’s contempo- 
rary problems, and also as centers to which peri- 
odically the graduates return to refit, readjust, 
and retake their bearings in port before another 
voyage, behind the lines before another advance. 


Such a center is developing at Pendle Hill. 
As has been said, the foundations for such a 
system have been laid there, and it is natural, 
because among researching Friends, and among 
them only in the modern western world, there 
is today that rare combination, both a channel 
of profound spiritual experience flowing down 
into the present and also the critical intelli- 
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gence and freedom from dogma to render that 
experience in modern terms, so as to turn what 
has been an intuition or an art of the few into 
a science for the many. 


The necessity for such an enterprise and the 
possibility of its value are immense. If no such 
center existed, if no corporate body with experi- 
ence were prepared to give freely and without 
demanding submission of its students, such a 
research and training center would have to be 
improvised. 

Such, in the most hurried outline, is the or- 
iginal creative and comprehensive plan and pol- 
icy of the neo-educational system and technique 
which is working itself out at Pendle Hill. It 
is so big and so new that the phrase “working it- 
self out” is the only phrase which will describe 
it. Intelligent, thoughtful, open-minded, well- 
trained minds are directing it, but the thing 
in its significance and force is a precipitation 
of a new power and new order which uses what- 
ever channel lies nearest its flow. It is so con- 
temporary that there is little “plant” and estab- 
lishment to show at present. It is a creative 
idea just precipitating into action. It is still 
only a sprouting seed, but it is a new plant, 
which when grown will be the tree for the heal- 
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ing of the nations. That is why it may be de- 
scribed as a new mutation which ushers in a 
radically new step in evolution. 
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THE PENDLE HILL PAMPHLETS 


Occasional studies or essays related to the life and work at Pendle 
Hill but not necessarily representative of the official position of the 
Board of Management. 


Number one 
“Cooperation and Coercion as Methods of Social Change” 
by VINCENT D. NICHOLSON 
Price, five cents 
Number two 
“A Religious Solution to the Social Problem’ 
by Howarp H. BRINTON 
Price, twenty-five cents 
Number three 
“Voluntary Simplicity” 
by RICHARD B. GREGG 
Price, fifteen cents 
Number four 
“The Totalitarian Claim of the Gospels” 
by Dora WILLSON 
Price, ten cents 
Number five 
“Pacifist Program in Time of War, 
Threatened War or Fascism’ 
by RICHARD B. GREGG 
Price, ten cents 
Number six 
“Functional Poverty” 
by MILDRED B. YouNnG 
Price, fifteen cents 
Number seven 
“A Quaker Mutation’ 
by GERALD HEARD 
Price, fifteen cents 


Pendle Hill is a center for religious and social study maintained 
by members of the Society of Friends. The year is divided into 
four terms. The autumn, winter, and spring terms of eleven weeks 
each form a unit in which each member of the resident group is 
engaged in some particular study, writing, research, or field work. 
The summer term is a four weeks session independent of the pro- 
gram of the rest of the year. All endeavor to live a genuine com- 
munity life, sharing in the work of household and garden, in in- 
tellectual pursuits and in religious worship. 


Information may be had from the Directors, PENDLE HILL, 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania. 
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